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He would take her, and suddenly, suddenly, 
she was there. When the dear Master cuts 
short my strength, how sweet to think, ‘Sud- 
denly, suddenly, I shall be there.’ ” 
To a friend Sixth Month 5th, 1892, she writes, 
“ * Prayer shall a vast triangle form, 
On whose broad base we still shall meet, 
And whose high top surmounts each storm, 
And joins us at our Saviour’s feet.’ 


doubt his power to bring us into his beautiful 
heavenly home. The Apostle says, ‘I know in 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded He is 
able to keep that which I have committed to 
Him unto that day. Yes dear, the day when He 
makes up his jewels.” 

Twelfth Mo. 10th.—To the same: “ ‘Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice and weep with them 
that weep. . . Thy last letter cheered me, 
for [had wanted to know from my God whether 
I was really his or not, whether I was really 
serving Him or not? Blessed be his name for- 
ever, but after waiting long and looking for a 
waking message from heaven, He gave it to me 
in words so plain, ‘I am the Lord thy God. I 
know thee and thou shalt serve me.’ Oh, if I 
had chosen the words they could not have 
comforted me more. So, dear, it seemed as if I 
must tell my R. S. A.. though it is not good 
generally to reveal the King’s secrets, thou wilt 
not expose it where it will spread, please. 

It just seemed as though I had to tell thee my 
great joy. So, I go humbly along in soul pre- 
serving fear.” 

Twelfth Month 17th—To the same: “ Thy 
letters, dear, bring ‘the sweet cane from far,’ 
and thine eyes see the King in his beauty and 
behold the land that is far off.’ ‘ Bread shall be 
given to thee, and thy waters shall be sure.’ 
And though tribulations are thine, yet in Jesus 
peace fills thy soul. What a mercy, and the 
upholding power of the dear Lord is near thee. 
We would gather all to this haven, would we 
not? To-morrow we attend a funeral. These 
funerals of strangers are a great exercise to me, 
but I do not refuse, if well. The dear Lord may 
scatter a little tiny seed in some soul through 
me. How sad to hear of dear E. Russell's ill- 
ness. We cannot feel ready to part with her— 
an upright woman, one who feared God.” 

Under date of First Mo. 21st, 1894, she writes 
toS.G. Y.: “ We are so comfortable in this lovely 
home, and [ am ever and ever grateful as I walk 
within my house with a humble soul, sometimes 
marvelling at his merciful goodness, who brought 
me here and sustains.” 

First Month 28th, 1894, to R.S. A., “ Thy 
reference to dear 8S. F. Balderston was so sweet. 
He is a dear man, only waiting till the shadows 
are a little larger grown. How often his minis- 
try used to comfort and strengthen me in trying 
to be obedient to what seemed to be the voice 
of the Lord, always so gentle, so full and clear. 
I think there is a heavenly harp waiting for 
him. . . Thy last letter did contain some very 
weighty views, and I can sympathize with all 
of you who feel any responsibility in regard to 
the proposed visit over the seas. My natural, 
instinctive feelings would lead me to say, ‘ Loose 
him and let him go, for the Master hath need 
of him;’ but we have to weigh such things in 
the balance of the sanctuary. Naturally I love 
to hear of any going forth to extend the dear 
Redeemer’s kingdom, that it is joy tome. Dear 
Sarah Emlen had to ask twice before she was 
liberated. She quoted the language, ‘If the 
Lord had not heen on my side, my soul had al- 
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PHILADELPHIA. “When I remember your request to think of 


your suffering when near access is granted unto 
the Father of Mercies, you always seem so close 
there yourselves. I believe you are living close 
there, and that He is watching you in the fur- 
nace to strengthen and support you. How my 
heart has ached for you since my last visit. . . 
But I want to tell you something pleasant. We 
moved the Kennet Square Meeting into the 
new house last First-day. All the committee 
were to be there if they chose, but poor little 
me! I was the only one accustomed to opening 
her lips to glorify the Lord in public. A large 
concourse filled the house. I felt almost af- 
frighted to be alone, but supplication presented. 
‘ How glorious, oh, God, must thy temple have 
been on the day of its first dedication. That as 
He heard Solomon’s prayer He would hear 
ours, and fill our souls with the cloud and sign 
of his presence. Then testimony, ‘ And the little 
chiid shall lead them’ (Isaiah ii), I felt so 
helped and the Lord was good.” 

To R. S. A., Eleventh Month 2nd, 1892: 
“Thine, with its weighty contents, was received 
last evening. My spirit salutes thee with ‘God 
speed.’ Oh, dear heart, I know it is humbling 
and baptizing work, but it brings us very near to 
our source of supply, even Christ, in spirit. How 
the dwelling of the soul is with supplication 
before Him, and He condescends to cover us 
with his presence! Oh, He is sweet and good 
to the soul that trusts Him. He promises to be 
mouth and wisdom, and I think He will ‘ never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.’ It is a favor to 
have God-fearing companions, and thou wilt 
have them in this selection. It is well to take 
the work slowly, and then thou art able to bear 
it. How pleasant it is to hear of those others 
travelling with religious concerns. May the 
Lord send forth more laborers, more laborers 
into the harvest field. . . My spirit will travail 
with thee. Accept my warm aspirations for Holy 
help for thee.” 

1893.—Seventh Month 30th.—To the same: 
“On glancing at our city paper, I saw acciden- 
tally the death of thy sister-in-law, S. A’s widow. 
My heart went to thee immediately and to the 
bereaved family. I knew thou would feel so 
tenderly for them. These things must be! those 
in years must pass away, and the homes change, 
but in our beautiful heavenly home we will not 
part. Forever with the Lamb! Thy letter dis- 
closed the death of dear Margaret Lightfoot. 
She was an upright woman, and one that es- 
chewed evil. Last evening I was reading where 

* This was probably written before she had learned Moses coms the spies up to — the promised 
of the prospect of our dear friend, J. E. R., accompany- land, and it was very encouraging and strength- 
ing S. M. to the far-off isles. ening to me. The Lord does not want us to 
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Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. 
(Continued from page 306.) 

1891.—Eleventh Month 8th.—She writes to 
some friends on the death of a near relative : 
“Our Father has been visiting him for years, 
inclining him to virtue and benevolence, and 
has at last quietly prepared and quietly let him 
down to the grave. Our spirits know the same 
change, yet I trust blessed change, awaits us, and 
how joyful to contemplate the acknowledging of 
us by our Lord, whom we have loved. Let us 
look forward with joy, doing humbly and meekly 
whatever our hands find to do now—all for the 
Master. I wanted to tell you that our Kennet 
Square Meeting-house has all the foundation 
walls done, and they are going on with the bricks 
soon — may be ready in the Second Month. 
My duty in regard to it all seems not to solicit 
much, but to lie low and beg of the Lord to in- 
crease and favor the meeting. Just think, not 
one young Friend opening their mouth in the 
ministry in all our Quarter. I think sometimes 
all must beg.” 

1892.—First Month 27th.—She writes to R. 
8. A., “ DearS. M’s prospect causes such thank- 
fulness in my heart. That the dear Lord should 
send his messengers around the world, is my 
desire. I have no doubt but that he will be 
kept humble and watchful and prayerful, and 
then I know he will be preserved.”* 

To her friend, R.S. A., Fourth Month 6th, 
1892.—“ As our dear ones depart this life, dost 
thou ever think ‘ how grows our store in para- 
dise?’? Thy beloved husband and dear E., and 
now our beloved Deborah Rhoads. It seemed to 
me at first we could not spare her from our seats. 
Desolate indeed it will seem without her. Now, 
we humbly trust, is singing the heavenly an- 
thems. How striking the language the sixth 
and seventh of Revelation. So much of praise, 
glory and adoration to Him that sitteth upon 
the throne and to the Lamb which was slain. 
We too, through adorable mercy, may be there 
sometime, all of such mercy. I often think of 
that poor old woman spoken of in a poem in 
Tur FRienD, where she related her vision, and 
said when the Master cut short her supplies 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Origin of Vegetation. 


The article prepared for Tar Frrenp on the 
subject of the growth of vegetation and pub- 
lished in the issue of Third Month 20th, was 
first written at considerably greater length, giv- 
ing greater variety of illustrative facts. The 
abridgment of the essay may have taken from 
its value. 

The special interest taken in the subject be- 
gan in the year 1830-31, and it has furnished to 
the writer a theme for observation, enhancing 
the enjoyment of travel through the highways 
of our beautiful country. 

On a westward trip a few years ago, on the 
Baltimore Central Railroad, having unexpect- 
edly the company from Concord Station of a 
friend, who in course of conversation, made the 
remark, in substance, that in travelling he found 
it ever interesting to observe not only the gen- 
eral beauty of the country, but the form of the 
hills, many of them, when opened by quarries 
or railroad cuts, were seen to be largely made 
up of rock of varied kinds, yet covered over 
with earth, smoothed and ready for cultivation. 
The present form and condition of the country 
was spoken of with especial admiration, in view 
of the many proofs existing of great changes, 
which, at some remote period had taken place 
in the shapes of the hills and valleys, and the 
relative places and position of vast masses of 
material, since its first formation. 

In view of the great changes from lower to 
higher positions, that the great masses of rock 
should be found covered and clothed as we see 
them, is a theme worthy to bespoken of. Hills, 
chiefly of rock, covered by beautiful farms. 

The conversation, though brief, was of mem- 
orable interest, and oft has arisen in contrast 
with that of others, who, while partaking of the 
manifold blessing, seem to 


most dwelt in silence.’ She might do great good, 
the will of the Lord be done* . . Would that 
the Lord would raise up more laborers. Much 
work has been expended in his vineyard here- 
away. The leaven may be working and fruit 
appear later. The cross and an unwillingness 
to be as a fool for Christ’s sake is in the way.” 

Third Month 11th, 1894, to R.S. A., “I hope 
thy dear son, having ‘put his hand to the 
plough,’ will not look back, not count any cross 
too heavy to win that humiliation of our hearts, 
which is necessary to prepare us to speak the 
word of the Lord only, not our own. The rest and 
the sweetness is great afterwards, when we feel 
that the dear Lord doeth all within us. { 
I hope thou will keep well and able to attend 
our coming assembly. If nothing unforeseen 
occurs, I may be there. It looks so solemn. 
Dear Phebe W. Roberts at rest forever; how 
we shall miss our mother in Israel.” 

To the same, Ninth Month 24th, she writes, 
“ That is not true prayer, that does not end in 
still submission. Our Father knows so much 
better than we do, what is best for us all, that | 
fear to say much in my own will. ‘ Thy will be 
done,’ is the sweetest anthem.” 

(To be concluded.) 


In course of a year spent in Eastern Ohio 
sixty-six years ago, the writer became interested 
in observing that in the many clearings of the 
heavy forest, great brush heaps of the tree to 
and branches were gathered and burned, tt 
became a matter of common observation and 
remark, that while natural grass clothed the 
cleared land generally, the plant called Poke 
grew luxuriantly on the spots where the brush 
heaps had been burned. Many readers know 
that in their respective parts of the country the 
burning of brush heaps is followed by the growth 
of Poke. All the surrounding circumstances 
precluded the idea of poke seed being in the 
ground. The growth of the plant was evidently 
from so near the surface that had there been 
seed, the fire would have destroyed its power of 
vegetation. It was clearly apparent that the 
growth was due simply to the change made by 
the fire in the constituent ingredients of the soil, 

Our late valued Friend Morris Cope, related 
to me some years ago that a certain Friend 
whom he knew, had a strip of waste “bottom 
land” along a creek which flowed through his 
farm, too stony to plough, and grew scarce any- 
thing but moss and a viny plant called “ five. 
finger.” On speaking of his valueless bottom- 
land to a person, he was recommended to sow it 
with plaster of paris, which he did, and a luxu- 
riant crop of white clover was the result. 

In the absence of knowledge of the facts, we 
may reasonably suppose that a strip of land 
along a creek would be washed at times by high 
water, would be left stony and deprived of in- 
gredients of soil that would have produced 
grass, and that the plaster furnished an ingre 
dient which had been lacking for the growth 
of clover. The writer has no disposition to specu- 
late upon matters such as these. The single, 
actuating motive is that we who are readers of 
THE FRIEND may appreciate the Creator’s fore- 
sight and goodness in his formation of the world. 

In the year 1836, having occasion several 
times to cross and recross the State of New 
Jersey from Camden to Egg Harbor by private 
conveyance, there being no railroads, we trav- 
ersed extensive pine forests, then being gradu- 
ally cut down for fuel in the glass works of 
Waterford and Winslow and for the iron works 
at Weymouth. Now, in travelling through the 
same region many times by different railroads, 
the pine forests are chiefly gone, and many 
thousands of acres of the land are covered 
mostly by a slow growth of oak bushes and 
small trees—many acorns on many of them— 
but that there were any acorns among the 
stumps of the pine trees is extremely doubtful, 
for the ground had been for many years well 
carpeted with the fallen foliage of pine. 

On the hill road leading from the village of 
Sereno to Greenwood Meeting, Penna., where 
the road circles round the breast of a noble 
hill overlooking the western end of beautiful 
Greenwood Valley, a district of country very 
familiar to the writer, and in which hickory 
timber is quite rare, there was observed in the 
year 1864, on the south side of the road in 
the second growth of the forest, a little grove, 
perhaps about an acre, of young hickory trees, 
appearing to have grown there on the removal 
of the original pines and hemlocks. On visit- 
ing the neighborhood and passing several times 
along that road in the year of 1895, several 
stumps of the hickories were seen while the 
bright, glossy foliage still adorned many re 
maining trees of the grove. To bring to view 
this primeval preparation of the soil of the 
world as tribute due to the bounty of the Crea 
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Joun FOTHERGILL to : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, 1737. 
‘ Let my heretofore strongly pressed 
caution, which I do not yet get clear from at 
all times, doubting the danger of its being not 
enough minded, which is to be aware of that 
devilish, bewitching, darkening, ruinous, en- 
ticing snare of often sipping and dabbling with 
strong drink, and the company that loves and 
useth it, and seldom without unprofitable con- 
versation, though craftily, from that twisting, 
serpentine, adulterating spirit of this world, fre- 
quently excused and pleaded for, under artful 
disguises, to deceive the unwary. Therefore look 
at it in time, as an enemy to body and mind, to 
present and future interest ; or else heaven will 
assuredly turn its back upon thee, and the 
earth will become as iron, and the bowels of thy 
true friends will be shut up, and what can follow 
then? 

“T lay weight upon it, as I am sure it is an 
infernal, and as much as Satan can make it, a 
hidden snare; yet I would strongly hope ne- 
cessity for this may not be much; but my love 
and true care is a just excuse for me herein. 
May the love of righteousness and best riches 
win and guide thy heart and views, and the 
God of all goodness will be thy God and sure 
Helper to blessedness indeed.” 
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‘*Mark not the mighty Hand, which 
Ever busy, wheels the silent spheres.” 


The friend here spoken of is, I believe, a bot- 
anist, and well read in the sciences, but whether 
he thought the Creator made use of seeds, yea 
or nay, when his fiat went forth, “Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind, whose 
seed is in itself, and pronounced it good,” this 
consideration did not appear in that commun- 
ing by the way. 

The simplicity of the Scripture above quoted, 
that the earth was to bring forth herb yielding 
seed, etc., the infinite variety of vegetable growth 
which adorns the world, from the great trees of 
the West to the willow trees of the Arctic re- 
gions, three inches in height, the great variety 
of luscious fruits and beautiful flowers, the 
growths of woods for uses so varied, with so 
much beside, constitute a theme for admiration 
which is enhanced by the many proofs that the 
soil as first created, continues ready, on being 
brought to the surface, to produce vegetation 
according to the properties given to it at the 
beginning by Him who was Omnipresent both 
then and now. 

Among those properties of the soil, evidence 
abundantly appears, amounting to proofs, that 
when the primeval growth that has occupied the 
ground for ages unnumbered, and is removed or 
destroyed, a different growth in due course of 
nature will and does take its place. 

The addition of a fertilizing ingredient to a 
spot or portion of ground, is oft observed to 
bring forth a growth of vegetation different from 
that of the ground surrounding it. 





























ANOTHER SIGN OF THE Times.—It is re- 
ported from St. Petersburg that the Emperor of 
Russia has decided to create a Supreme Coun- 
cil, which will relieve him of many details of 
routine work; and the report has been con- 
firmed. Great care is taken, however, to insist 
that “this change cannot be regarded as of 
great political significance, or as an indication 
of a more liberal régime, and that it is a purely 
administrative reform, decided upon for the 
reason that the Emperor does not enjoy robust 
health, and desires to be less burdened with af- 
fairs of minor importance.” But the fact re- 
mains, and is significant. It is described as an 
“jnnovation”—and such it is; as a “ reform” 
—and any departure from personal and irre- 
sponsible rule, must ultimately prove to be 
that. It is a concession to modern tendencies 
and necessities; it is a beginning, and the irre- 
sistible force of modern progress will do the rest. 
~ *In allusion to E. F’s religious visit to Africa. 
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tor, this article and that furnished by me to 
Tue Frrenp of Third Month 20th have been 
repared. 

If the central idea thus presented were be- 
lieved in by scientific writers on botanical sub- 
jects, if proofs from nature were given their 
rightful place, science could not suffer thereby. 
A belief in God as the Creator of all, would be 
fostered by the invaluable aids of science. Sci- 
entific pursuits would be enriched and made 
more attractive by the recognition of the facts 
and adornments which are due to God’s presci- 
ence only. If science says that nuts and grains 
and seeds are indispensable to vegetable growth, 
and facts to the contrary show themselves on so 
large a scale, a gate leading to infidelity is 
thrown open. Think for a moment of those 
many, many pastures, springing up immedi- 
ately upon the removal of dense, overshadow- 
ing forests. Think of “ Eden’s first bloom,” and 
we may see in the case of the earth thrown up 
from the Kansas well and similar cases without 
number, an original preparation in the soil for 
the growth of vegetation designed and calcu- 
lated to bring forth herb yielding seed after its 
kind, and although long deeply buried from the 
surface, shows when brought to the surface, how 
the earth was clothed when “ God first saw and 
said that it was good.” E. R. 


A Brief Memoir of the Life of Aaron K. Owen. 
(Concluded from page 307.) 

But now the time of trial came in which he 
was to manifest his allegiance by sacrifice, and 
as no sacrifice is pleasing to the Lord but that 
of his own choosing and preparing, so it was 
necessary fur him to evince his fidelity to his 
God by obedience to his holy requisitions in- 
wardly revealed, which revelatioa of the Divine 
will entirely agreed with the terms of disciple- 
ship laid down in the New Testament, “ If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me.” The 
cross of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
here spoken of, not being an outward sign, but 
inward and spiritual in its nature, crucifying 
the evil propensities of the heart, and changing 
the affections and desires, necessarily produces 
a corresponding exterior alteration in conduct 
and conversation; and it is nothing new for 
those who have in good measure come thus far 
in the experimental knowledge of the work of 
religion, to feel it required of them to bear a 
practical testimony against the corrupt customs 
and fashions of the world, which, however in- 
nocently or inconsiderately they may seem to 
be practised by some, evidently have their ori- 
gin in pride and self love; and he appears to 
have faithfully complied with whatever of this 
nature was disclosed to his understanding, and 
soon found the precious principles and testimo- 
nies of that people, whom of all others he had 
so lately despised, were become his own, not by 
imitation but from conviction. 

If he had been hitherto more remarkable for 
one thing more than another, it was for his love 
of music and passing much of his time in sing- 
ing, which was so natural and easy to him, 
that he is said to have been on that account 
a favorite among his companions; but when 
his mind was brought under religious exercise 
this became a trouble to him, which he first 
manifested by remarking to our dear mother, 
that he should never sing or whistle any more. 
This resolution was thought to be a rash one, 
and doubts were expressed of the possibility of 
his adhering to it, and suddenly discontinuing 
practices which had become so very habitual ; 





but he was never again known to be occupied 
with these diversions, which he ever afterwards 
considered were calculated to dissipate serious 
reflection. In this we may observe that al- 
though “ It is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps,” yet as he is concerned rightly to seek 
for strength to overcome whatever is displeas- 
ing in the Divine sight, he will find to his com- 
fort that the Lord never requires impossibilities 
of his finite creatures. 

He was received a member of the Society of 
Friends about the twenty-second year of his 
age, having previously conformed to their Chris- 
tian practices in every particular, and become 
an example of simplicity and plainness, that 
some, who had the advantages of a guarded re- 
ligious education, would have done well to have 
considered. It was now his careful concern to 
live answerable to his profession, and although 
he had much in his nature that was opposed to 
a life of self-denial, and doubtless many secret 
trials and temptations to contend with, yet, 
from the testimony of others, and my own knowl- 
edge of him, I think it may be safely said that 
he was preserved from ever bringing a reproach 
upon the blessed cause which he had espoused, 
and which became as he advanced in years 
increasingly dear to him. While clothed with 
charity for those who differed from him in mat- 
ters of faith, he viewed the Society of which he 
was a member as a people whom the Lord had 
chosen above all the families of the earth to 
place his name among, and had bestowed upon 
them an excellent system of church government, 
a favor which he considered was not to be lightly 
esteemed, sometimes saying that the beautiful 
order of our meetings for discipline could not 
be found in any other religious organization. 

Much might besaid of the virtues that adorned 
the remainder of his life, but desiring to avoid 
anything like eulogy, that not being the object 
of this little sketch, I shall confine my descrip- 
tion of his Christian character to a few such 
particulars as seem necessary to the present 
purpose. In word and conversation he was an 
example of believers, being redeemed from sin- 
ful language, and very free from levity or trif- 
ling expressions, yet his uniform gravity was 
so combined with an openness of manner and 
manifest desire for the well being of others, as 
made him both a pleasant and instructive com- 
panion ; so true it is, that God giveth grace to 
the humble and withholdeth no good thing from 
them that walk uprightly. He was frequent in 
perusing the Holy Scriptures, of which he signi- 
fied his belief that no part of their sacred con- 
tents, however unmeaning to the unassisted com- 
prehension of man, was without instruction, 
when rightly understood. He was a zealous pro- 
moter of good order and harmony in his own 
family and in the church, and so far as his in- 
fluence extended, in community at large; and 
having known the subjection of his own spirit, 
he was the better qualified to feel for the frail- 
ties of others; remarkable for his willingness 
to serve his fellow creatures in any way that did 
not conflict with his religious principles, and in 
this showing no respect of persons, for the bro- 
ther or sister of low degree found in him a sym- 
pathizing friend, as well as those deemed more 
highly favored. 

Having had large opportunity of witnessing 
the demoralizing effect of spirituous liquors as 
a beverage, he manifested a concern for those 
who were exposed to this temptation, and was 
not backward when suitable opportunities of- 
fered,in warning such individuals of the danger 
of acquiring an appetite for strong drink. So 


conscientiously desirous he was of being clear 
himself of contributing to this great evil, that 
he refused to dispose of grain to any agency 
by whom he believed that it would either di- 
rectly or indirectly be conveyed to such pur- 
poses. 

Being one that was disposed to gain instruc- 
tion from surrounding circumstances, he would 
not unfrequently perceive something providen- 
tial in such things as the casual observer might 
consider but common or natural occurrences ; 
and I feel inclined to record one cireumstance 
which he was several times heard to relate, as 
follows: One First-day, not far from his own 
home, he found a man engaged by the roadside 
at mechanical labor, who evidently felt uneasi- 
ness with the manner in which he was spending 
the day, and endeavored to make some apology 
for it, which is all that can now be distinctly 
remembered of the conversation that passed 
between them. It was, however, such an oppor- 
tunity as our dear parent was likely to improve 
by counselling others to attend to the reproofs 
of instruction. About a week after being that 
way again, he was surprised to observe that a 
tree had fallen across his neighbor’s ill-timed 
work and destroyed it ; and although this might 
have happened under different circumstances, 
yet at this time he believed that it was per- 
mitted as a mark of Diviae displeasure. Here 
it may be well to mention, fur the information 
of strangers to our religious principles, that 
these reflections did not arise from a belief that 
the First-day of the week was better or more 
holy than the other six; or that it is, as the 
Seventh-day formerly was, a figure of the Chris- 
tian’s rest, which is a spiritual sabbath, and not 
to be represented by days and times under the 
Gospel dispensation ; but with his brethren gen- 
erally in religious profession, he believed it to 
be a duty incumbent upon all to devote one day 
in the week more particularly to religious pur- 
poses, thus affording a universal opportunity 
for the public worship of Almighty God, and 
also for such seasons of retirement for medita- 
tion, profitable reading, etc.,as are always, when 
rightly improved, found conducive to a growth 
in religion; and that nothing but unavoidable 
or urgent necessity should prevent the reasona- 
ble observance of it according to the example 
of the primitive Christians. 

Having thus briefly expressed what was on 
my mind respecting a parent whose example and 
counsel in times past, his children have great 
reason to have in remembrance, I believe that 
little more need be added, except mentioning 
his sudden removal from this world, which took 
place the sixteenth of Fifth Month, 1847, after 
an illness of eleven days. His conduct during 
his sickness, which was attended with unfavora- 
ble symptoms almost from the first, was such 
as would be expected of one whose hope and 
confidence were placed upon that never-failing 
Arm of power that can support in every time 
of trial. He spoke of the great peace and quiet- 
ness that he felt, and at one time repeated, “To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, and will give him a white stone 
and in the stone a new name written which no 
man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it,” ad- 
ding, “ If we are faithful we shall all have an 
evidence of this white stone in our own breasts.” 
He did not manifest on his own account any 
concern about his recovery, saying he had no 
doubt but all would terminate for the best ; his 
great desire seeming to be for patience to bear 
his sufferings, which was mercifully granted. 
His age at the time of his death was fifty-three 
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years. He belonged to Hector Monthly Meeting 
of Friends and had been for sixteen years in 
the station of an elder. 
In conclusion, “ If there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 
catiahenaniiimeneiinane 


A Visit to Florida. 


(Concluded from page 308.) 

The Ocklawaha is one of the crookedest of 
Florida’s many crooked rivers, having, by ae- 
tual count, nine hundred and seventy-six turns 
on the part traversed by these steamers. Nayi- 
gation becomes quite an art in such a narrow 
and crooked stream, full of double curves and 
with a swift current, and the boat was con. 
stantly slowing up and starting ahead again, 
and brushing the branches of the trees in its 
endeavor to get around the curves without run- 
ning aground. So we steamed on hour after 
hour through the cypress forests and swamps, 
with occasionally a clearing and a few signs of 
life; and when darkness overtook us, and the 
pitch pine fire was lighted on top of the pilot 
house to enable them to see to steer, the scene 
was weird in the extreme. 

Morning found us at Palatka, where we took 
the East Coast Railway to Rockledge, a pretty 
point on the Indian River, one hundred and 
seventy-five miles south of Jacksonville. The 
Indian River, so called, is really an inlet from 
the sea, which extends parallel with the ocean 
for about one hundred and fifty miles, and se 
arated from it by a narrow strip of land. It 
varies in width from one to six miles, and before 
the advent of the railway, was an important 
means of communication between Central and 
lower Florida. At Rockledge the shore is a 
rocky formation called coquina, which is a soft 
stone composed of the shells of small mollusks 
and sand. It crumbles easily, and while hardly 
suitable for building purposes, makes a most 
excellent roadway. We were now below the 
region of pines, only a few being seen. The vege- 
tation is largely the cabbage palmetto, so named 
because the central bud, after the fibrous part 
is taken off of it, is eaten by the natives, as we 
eat cabbage. At Rockledge we saw orange 
groves, with the ripe fruit upon the trees. We 
also experienced the genial balm of the winter 
climate, the thermometer several times going as 
high as eighty in the middle of the day ; mak- 
ing it feel as it does here in the Sixth Month, 
and enabling us to spend all our time out of 
doors. 

After a charming week spent here, we re- 
traced our steps along the coast to the ancient 
city of St. Augustine, which is one of the oldest 
places in the country, having been founded by 
the Spaniards in 1565. In walking through the 
narrow streets, we see many evidences of the old 
time days when no wheeled vehicles were al- 
lowed in them, and the ways were kept so clean, 
that the Spanish maidens need not soil their 
slippers. The streets in the old parts of the 
city are not more than fifteen feet wide, mostly 
without sidewalks and generally paved with 
coquina blocks. The old fashioned house, with 
its overhanging balcony, is quite often in evi- 
dence. At the southern end of the town, the 
ancient building used by the monks is now oc- 
cupied by a detachment of U. S. soldiers ; while 
at the northern end stands the old Fort Marion, 
a relic of the Middle Ages. This was built of 
coquiva stone, which was unusually suitable for 
this purpose, for the cannon balls would sink 
into the walls without shattering them. There 
was also a moat surrounding the fort, and within 
this enclosure doubtless many dark deeds were 
done. A short distance west of the fort stands 
the old city gate, all that is now preserved of 
the wall which formerly surrounded the city on 
three sides, the sea being on the other. This 
gateway looks somewhat shabby and insignifi- 
cant to our modern eyes ; but in those troublous 


phetic vision, and enabled under the true an- 
ointing to divide the word aright according to 
the different states of his hearers, yet if the Gos- 
pel message to those “ hypocrites” at “Sandy 
Spring Meeting ” alluded to in last number of 
Tue FRIEND was, as he delivered it, it was for 
them, and would it not have been better for the 
cause of Truth, it had stopped there, and not 
been handed down to posterity ? 











For “ THE FRIEND.” 
How the Ointment was Spoiled. 


“ Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothe- 
cary to send forth a stinking savor ; so doth a 
little folly him that is in reputation for wisdom 
and honor” (Eccl. x: i). Very true this. And 
the more “dead flies,” the worse the savor of 
the ointment, and the more it bespeaks un- 
watchfulness on the part of the apothecary. If 
he had cared as he should have done for his 
own reputation, and for the honor of his calling 
and the purity of his ointment, he would have 
kept the flies out of it. And who that saw his 
ill savored ointment but what might feel dis- 
gusted, not only at him, but it would make them 
appreciate less, or be disposed to doubt the purity 
of any ointment he might offer to the people; 
thus a few dead flies might be the means of 
bringing himself and all of his ointment into 
disrepute. And so if a “ little folly” gives an 
“ijl” savor to one who is in reputation for wis- 
dom and honor,” the more folly he displays the 
worse his savor, and the more his reputation is 
endangered, and any good cause he may be en- 
gaged in suffer loss. 

These thoughts have presented to the writer's 
mind in reflecting upon some of the “ Reminis- 
cences” in No. 30 of the present volume of 
THE FRIEND, as well as some in the last num- 
ber. I could wish that such reminiscences, of 
those who in their day were worthy of the esteem 
in which they were held for the gifts bestowed 
on them, which are without even a moral in 
them, much less anything whatever to the credit 
of the cause of Christ, might be relegated to ob- 
livion. They only show that the individual still 
had considerable of the dregs of the old corrupt 
nature in him—dead flies in ointment that ought 
to have been kept pure. 

John Salkeld was no doubt highly favored in 
the ministry in his day, and tradition tells, I 
think, of his suffering much remorse at times 
trom letting his jovial nature spoil the savor of 
the ointment. We may hope that he suffered 
the ministration of condemnation to have its 
due place in his mind for proposing to race his 
horse with that of his companion as they were 
returning from a religious visit, and also for ad- 
ding by his wit to the mirth of the company of 
“ military officers.” But why are these things 
handed down to posterity ? True cheerfulness is 
befitting the Christian life, but the natural levity 
of our dispositions needs to be kept in check, 
and not encouraged by the keeping in memory 
the failings on that point of some who have gone 
before us who were honored of the Master, by 
bestowing on them his precious gifts. Let none 
of us, who believe we are called to the same 
great work, or let the calling be what it may, 
for we all have a calling, if it only be to watch 
and be sober, think because such favored ones 
took such liberties in their day, so may we ; but 
let it be our concern at all times, and especially 
so, after we have been engaged in the exercise 
of our gifts and our spirits feel light and easy, 
to heed well the injunction of Him who hath 
bestowed the gift, ““ What I say unto one, I say 
unto all, Watch.” 

Let no one understand me as wanting to 
bring any shade upon the memory of those who 
were no doubt favored instruments in their day, 
but favored as Mahlon Hockett was with pro- 
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“ WHERE'S MOTHER?” 


Bursting in from school or play, 
This is what the children say; 
Trooping, crowding, big and small, 
On the threshold, in the hall— 
Joining in the constant cry, 
Ever as the days go by, 

“ Where’s mother?” 









From the weary bed of pain 
This same question comes again ; 
From the boy with sparkling eyes, 
Bearing home his earliest prize ; 
From the bronzed and bearded son, 
Perils past and honors won— 

* Where’s mother ?” 









Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace 
Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say, 

“ Where’s mother ?” 













Mother with untiring hands 
At the post of duty stands, 
Patient, seeking not her own, 
Anxious for the good alone 
Of the children as they cry, 
Ever as the days go by, 

““ Where’s mother?” 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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A WORKER'S PRAYER. 















FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 








O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wand’ring and the wav’ring feet ; 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 

Thy hung’ring ones with manna sweet. 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the rock and strong in thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers on the troubled sea. 










O teach me Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart ; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 









O give Thine own sweet rest to me, 

That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from Thee 

To weary ones in needful hour. 






O, fill me with thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 











O, use me, Lord, nse even me 

Just as Thou wilt, and when and where, 
Until Thy blessed face I see 

Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share. 












Ir would set all right in England if, through 
Divine grace, “Thou God seest me,” were con- 
stantly before the eye of every man’s mind.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 
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times it was the connection between city and 
country, and was carefully guarded and closed 
at sundown for the night. The western half of 
St. Augustine is laid out with wider streets, and 
has some fine buildings, including the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel, which is one of the largest and 
finest in the United States. It is built in the 
Spanish style of architecture, facing a square, 
and with a large courtyard. The interior finish 
js considered very fine; the pillars that support 
the rotunda are of quartered oak, and the wain- 
scoting at the approach to the dining room is 
of numidian marble. We also noticed in the 
principal parlor, a mantel in Mexican onyx. 
The furniture and decorations are equally ele- 
gant and expensive, but all in good taste, simply 
showing the power of wealth to provide such 
things. It is hard to realize that this building 
js really a hotel, as it seemed more like some 
palatial private residence, of which the public 
are allowed to catch a glimpse. Those who 
have accumulated wealth seem to have various 
ways of spending it. The Ponce de Leon hotel, 
with its companions, the Alcazar and the Cor- 
dova, were erected by Henry M. Filagley, a 
wealthy New Yorker, who loves fine architec- 
ture, and has the means to gratify his tastes. 
We were told that he did not expect these im- 


mense buildings to pay from a money point of 


view, but that he felt amply repaid for the 
pleasure he got out of them. 

The same person has built a railroad from 
Jacksonville, down along the East coast of the 
State, as far probably as it is possible to go 
with it, opening up considerable new country 
for settlement, and rendering it more attractive 
to the tourist. He has also erected large hotels 
at several places. : 

After a few days pleasantly spent in St. Au- 
gustine, enjoying the sights above named, we 
came north by way of the Southern Railway, 
which after skirting the coast line of Georgia, 
runs through the central part of the Carolinas 
and Virginia. 

A twenty-four hours’ ride brought us to Wash- 
ington, where two days were passed in visiting 
the prominent points of interest ; after which we 
returned home well pleased with our outing, 
but more than ever satisfied that a kindly Provi- 
dence had placed our lot near the staid Quak- 
erly city of Philadelphia and its beautiful sur- 
roundings. E. L. Sours. 





JuLEs DELAFOSSE, a member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies has recently expressed his 
disapproval of the system in the most vigorous 
terms. He says: 

“T consider obligatory military service, such 
as we have conceived and practised (in France), 
the most pernicious agent of social demoraliza- 
tion and national dissolution that exists in the 
world. I have the well-considered conviction 
that if we permit it to continue for twenty years 
longer the ravages it has already commenced, 
there will then be no longer either society or 
army, there will only be a disintegrated mass 
of people without bond of union, without dis- 
cipline, and without cohesion. 

Military service, as at present constituted, 
separates thousands of young men from the 
centre where they have grown up, the careers 
they have commenced, and the simple and up- 
right lives which they ought to follow, and 
when, after three years of this alienation, it 
gives them back to civil life, they turn to it no 
longer. Many of them have become accus- 
tomed to the life of towns, and many wish to 











workmen without work, needy without employ- 
ment, discontented and unclassed. The destruc- 
tion of equilibrium appears to me a great danger 
of the present day, and I do not hesitate to say 
that I consider obligatory military service as 
one of the most powerful agents for recruiting 
the ranks of revolutionary Socialism.” —Late 
Paper. 





Waiting Room, Cologne Station. 
10 vp. M., Third Month 11th, 1897. 
On Third-day I had my last lesson and 


brought all my winter’s work to a close, and it 
was not until Fourth-day morning that I thought 
about packing. That was no light task, as I 
left nothing out that A. would not absolutely 
need, and though it had all along seemed to me 
that I had very few possessions I soon discov- 
ered that in this respect I had made a grand 
mistake. 
trunk was locked and I was ready to go down 
and take tea with the director’s family as I had 


However, by eight o’clock the last 


been invited to spend the last evening with 
them. I was rather too tired to feel very socia- 
ble and glad enough when some one remarked 
that in view of the trip to morrow I might be 
excused. 

It was 9.10 this A. M..when the train pulled 
out of Géttingen station. I watched as long as 
I could see the handkerchiefs that were waving 
fur me on the platform, and then settled back 
into my seat and meditated upon the mystery 
of life and the sadness that comes over one at 
parting. It seemed impossible to realize that 
my winter at Gottingen was at an end—it had 
gone like a dream and yet I had at the same 
time the sensation of scarcely being able to re- 
member when I came—I had become so used 
to the life and people. Yes, it has been a de- 
lightful winter, and though I have lived with- 
drawn from all social life, I have formed among 
the few with whom I have been constantly 
thrown, very warm attachments. Of course I 
return in the summer, but that will only be as 
it were for a moment, my life there is at an end. 
I watched the towers of the town as long as 
they were visible and felt a real home-sick pang 


sight. 

The country through which I have passed 
to-day is very hilly and in summer must be 
beautiful. I had half an hour’s wait at Cassel, 
which is a most charming little city and _pos- 
sesses many objects of interest. Williams-héhe 
is the name of a very beautiful castle where the 
Emperor and his family spend several weeks 
every summer. From Cassel nearly all the way 
here I had very agreeable company. 

Here I am at last in Paris. I reached the 
Gare du Nord on Sixth day at 8.30 a. m., and 
now it is 10, and I have the sensation of being 
already quite at home; “chez moi” as the 
French say. I had not a moment’s difficulty 
at the depot, the custom house officer looked 
about a little in my trunk to see if I had any 
cigars or cigarettes. On finding none he handed 
my belongings over to a porter who put me in 
a cab and in about fifteen minutes I was stand- 
ing at the door of 62 Rue Le Mercier, wonder- 
ing what sort of a reception I should find. In 
afew minutes madame Hammey herself opened 
the door and in the most charming way in the 
world made me feel at once at home. My friend 
had lived with her over a year, and knows her 
to be good and kind as she is cordial. Though 
quite advanced in years she flits about as though 
she might be eighteen, and in less than ten min- 


remain in the cities, and do remain, becoming’ utes I had been introduced into every corner 










as [ realized they were entirely gone out of 





of the house as well as the garden, and to the 
serene little maiden Amch, who seems to look 
after the house in general. 
for the cup of warm coffee that was served for 
me as I came from the tour of inspection. While 
I drank, my new hostess entertained me with 
all sorts of details, and after I was through the 
two insisted upon putting me to bed, with a 
bottle of hot water at my feet, but I resisted. 
Very nearly every other word is “ma petite 


I was quite ready 


mignonne” (my little darling) or “ma chéri 


enfant” (my dear child), after the effusive 
French manner. 


I have a charming room looking out on the 


garden, and now that I have put my things to 
rights and set up a few photographs which I 


brought along, it seems the most natural thing 
in the world to be in Paris, and to have my feet 
upon a “ chaufferette” (chafing-dish) and all my 
things stowed away in the walls. I haven’t half 


discovered the resources of these walls yet, only 


I see on all sides lines where the paper don’t 
quite match and I know that means a door 
opening into some mysterious depth. But what 
pleased me most on coming into the breakfast 
room this A. M. was to find some letters there, 
and one from Aunty telling all sorts of news. 
My intention was the moment I had finished 
my breakfast to take a walk, getting places 
somewhat located, but as I passed a very un- 
comfortable night—almost without sleep— and 
had succeeded in getting neuralgia in my face, 
I concluded it would be wiser to write a little 
now and wait until after “dejeuner,” which is 
served at twelve, for my walk. 

Evening.—You will want to know my first 
impressions of Paris I am very sure, and so I 
will give them, warning you beforehand that I 
was in a mental and physical condition this 
afternoon that permitted only purely physical 
sensations. Nothing which I saw suggested 
any thoughts or emotions, but now for the sen- 
sations : 

Nothing can be conceived that is more gor- 
geous than the French woman’s hat. 

That Paris is the cleanest city in the world, 
and the most beautiful. 

That the French cabs and omnibuses are 
driven very fast, without the slightest regard 
for the safety of pedestrians and that their name 
is legion. 

That the French language of the shops is 
different from that of the lecture room and not 
so easy to understand. 

Farther than this all other sensations were 
swallowed up in the one of being intensely tired 
and sleepy, so that after having walked about 
for four hours, I put in the two remaining ones 
before dinner in a sound sleep. To-morrow I 
hope to have more intelligent impressions to 
communicate. 

Evening of the 13th.—To-day I found my- 
self sufficiently awake to comprehend a little of 
what I saw, so I will proceed to give you my 
impressions of the second day in Paris. It was 
raining this morning as I awoke, and since I 
am here much more for the language than for 
sight-seeing, I settled myself very comfortably 
at my writing table, and as soon as I had fin- 
ished my dejeuner, which was brought me at 
half-past seven, I got out my French grammar 
and went to work as tranquilly as though beau- 
tiful Paris was as far away as she was a week 
ago. About ten, Madame H. appeared to in- 
quire how I had passed the night, and to talk 
over the lessons that she is to give me. My 
friend had repeatedly told me that in all her 
two years of experience in Paris she had never 
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found any one to compare with Madame H. as 
teacher, and besides, she corrects constantly, 
which is very rare. There is nothing in the 
world stupider than to correct, and very few 
persons have the tact of doing it well. One 
follows the thought and if that is at all clearly 
expressed, the form is let go; this is quite nat- 
ural, and otherwise conversation cannot be car- 
ried on. But with Madame H. the case is en- 
tirely reversed, she allows nothing to pass, and 
objects extremely to my “talking fluently,” 
which is my great trouble. She told me yes- 
terday that she had given about ninety thous- 
and lessons in her life, which sounds a rather 
large number, but is probably correct. I shall 
make the best possible use of her qualities as 
teacher and only incidentally go sight-seeing. 
She gave me such an amount of work for my 
first lesson that it is only by way of a little 
recreation that I write now. 

This afternoon I attended my first lecture at 
the Collége de France. Madame H. was kind 
enough to bring me to the lecture room and 
give me information on various points. Rue 
Lemercier is in an entirely different part of 
Paris than the University, but in three minutes 
one can reach the omnibus line that brings one 
very near the latter place, for three sous (a sou 
is five centimes or one cent of our money.) At 
least it is three sous if one goes up on top on 
the “ impériale” as they call it here, inside the 
omnibus the price is double. They only stop 
at definite stations, and between whiles one 
must get on and off while in motion, although 
they slacken up. I think this an excellent 
practice, for the horses are spared the strain of 
starting, and one learns very quickly to get on 
and off without trouble. 

The collége de France dates back to Francis 
I., to whom it owes its origin, although it has 
been rebuilt and enlarged from time to time. 
The lectures are open to the public entirely free. 

I was interested in comparing what I saw 
to-day with what I had become familiar with 
in Gottingen. The audience was made up of 
men and women, many quite advanced in years, 
and the women, almost without exception, looked 
to belong to an entirely different class than the 
gorgeously apparelled specimens of the sex whom 
I met on the boulevards yesterday, and who 
did not seem to have any higher ideas than 
that of making themselves beautiful. The lec- 
ture was one in the middle of a course on the 
literature of the nineteenth century. I will 
attend this course twice a week, and one on 
history at the Sorbonne, which is in the same 
street; more than this I do not think it wise 
to undertake. 

After the lecture was over I made my way 
to the hotel de Cluny, which is one of the many 
museums of Paris that one must see. The build- 
ing is itself of intense interest, being built on 
the site of an old Roman palace of the fourth 
century, of which still a good deal is standing. 
It is one of the best preserved and most elegant 
gothic structures anywhere to be found. The 
rooms are all devoted to collections of various 
objects of interest, useful, religious and artistic, 
all beautifully arranged. ‘The part of the old 
Roman palace which still stands, is also open 
to visitors. I entered without any idea of where 
I was going, and not knowing at the time its 
historic importance, and it produced upon me 
all the more a profound and remarkable im- 
pression. The walls stand firmly as the ever- 
lasting rocks themselves, and the main room 
has a height of over twenty-five feet and meas- 
ures sixty by thirty-six feet in length and 
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breadth. One can judge of the size of the 
palace when one realizes that this immense 
apartment was simply one of the baths. By 
means of my Baedecker I found my way with- 
out difficulty to the Pantheon, a most magnifi- 
cent structure built upon the site of the tomb 
of St. Genevieve, the patroness of Paris who 
died 512, A. D. 

Indescribably imposing and awe inspiring 
is the interior of this magnificent temple. Upon 
the walls are beautiful paintings, illustrating 
scenes in the history of France, and especially 
from the life of Saint Genevieve. In the vaults 
repose many of the noted men of France. From 
the Pantheon it is but a short walk to the Pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg, which is now used as 
the place of sitting of the Senate of France. 
It was by this time too late to visit the gallery 
of modern painters there, so after a short walk 
through the “Jardin de Luzembourg” I re- 
turned to the point where I could take the 
omnibus, once more climbing up to the “ impé- 
riale.” I was brought, in about three-quarters 
of an hour, back to the quiet little street which 
I now call “chez-moi.” I was very glad an 
hour later when mademoiselle Eline came to 
tell me dinner was ready. 

Third-day.—To-morrow the American mail 
goes out, so in order to finish several letters 
which are begun, I have resisted the temptation 
of going to a lecture this afternoon. Yesterday 
I started at one o’clock for the Sorbonne, which 
is, | think I have already mentioned, an hour 
by omnibus from here. About three minutes 
before stopping at the palace of the Luxembourg 
it began to rain very severely, so that in the 
few minutes walk from that place to the Uni- 
versity, I was quite wet. I had very little 
knowledge of where I was going, but seeing a 
good many people streaming into a side entrance 
I followed, glad enough to get shelter from the 
rain. We soon entered a large hall, which be- 
longs to the old building. I walked down to 
the front and took my seat very near the chair. 
The professor is one very popular and the hall 
was soon crowded. Just before the lecture be- 
gins the janitor comes in and places a water 
bottle and a glass containing sugar and a spoon 
upon the table, at least this has happened at 
all lectures which I have attended thus far. 

The professor's name is M. de Julleville, and 
the subject, literature of the fifteenth century. 
One thing that amused me was that though the 
hall was half full of women, he addressed the 
men only, saying “ messieurs’”’ instead of “ mes- 
dames et messieurs,” as the others had done. 
When I related this at the table in the evening, 
madame H. laughed, and said he was one who 
objected to women studying with men. There 
is, however, no restriction placed upon the 
women, and M. de Julleville’s ignoring of them 
does not seem to frighten them away. 

After the lecture I followed the crowd again 
and coming round to the front of the building, 
entered the magnificent new hall, and came 
soon into a large and beautiful room, where I 
again took a seat near the professor’s chair. I 
had no idea what the lecture would be upon, 
so waited in patience to see. I have not yet 
discovered the name of the course, but the sub- 


with a rich, golden light the glorious front of 
Notre Dame, which appeared a little to the 
right. I stood spell-bound for awhile contem- 
plating its marvellous lace-like effect, and then 
turned to walk up the river. My object in com- 
ing this way was to visit the “ bouquinistes” of 
the Seine. All along the south shore of the 
river the stone wall which borders the quays 
is surmounted by rows of zine covered boxes, 
in which all sorts of trash, principally books, 
is exposed for sale. I had been told on no ac 
count to miss the bouquinistes, as that was some- 
thing quite Parisian. The price of the books 
range from five centimes up. In the course of 
a walk of a mile I succeeded in finding three 
books that I wanted in sufficiently good con- 
dition to buy. The greater part, however were 
not even inviting to look at much less to touch, 
This morning I had a pleasant walk between 
my lesson and “dejeuner.” I looked up the 
course on the plan of Paris, and then started 
out for the “ Place de l’Etoile,” the handsom- 
est part of Paris, visiting on the way the Park 
de Monceaux. The latter is an exquisite bit of 
landscape, surrounded by handsome residences 
in the midst of the city. La place de I’Etoile 
is an immense circular space, in the centre of 
which stands the magnificent Arch de Tri- 
omphe of Napoleon, the most stupendous monu- 
ment of the kind in the world. The Champs 
Elysees extends from it to the Place de la Con- 
corde, beyond which is the garden of the Tuil- 
leries, and still beyond is the Louvres. Stand- 
ing under the arch one looks down this most 
wonderful and most beautiful avenue in the 
world, with the Seine on one side and the towers 
of Notre Dame in the distance. In the early 
spring it must present indeed a scene of perfect 
enchantment. E.S. K. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Animal Toilette—Birds are very particular 
about the quality of their toilette-dust, and 
equally nice as to the water in which they prefer 
to wash. Some use water only, some water or 
dust, others dust and no water. Partridges are 
a good example of the dusting birds, and are 
most careful in the selection of their dust-baths, 
Dry loam suits them best. But perhaps their 
favorite place is a meadow where a few turfs 
have been removed. There they scratch out the 
loam, and shuffle backwards under the grass 
roots till their feathers are full of the cool 
earth. In wet weather they find, if possible, a 
heap of burnt ashes on the site of a weed fire, 
and dust there. Sparrows, on the contrary, al- 
ways choose road-dust, the driest and finest 
possible. Larks also are fond of the road and 
dust there in the early morning. But they, too, 
have their fancy, and choose the dry, gritty 
part, where the horses’ hoofs tread. 

Wild ducks, though feeding by the salt water, 
prefer to wash in fresh water pools, where they 
prim and wash themselves in the early morn- 
ing. But though passing so much time on the 
water, ducks seem to prefer a shower-bath to 
any other; and in heavy rain they may be seen 
opening their feathers and allowing the rain to 
soak in, after which they dress the whole sur- 
face with oil from the reservoir which nature 
has furnished. 

Swallows and martins are as nice in their 
choice of bath water as any professional beauty 
nothing but newly fallen rain water thoroughly 
pleases them, and if tempted to bathe, it is gen- 
erally by some shallow pool in the road, which 
an hour’s sun will evaporate, 

One small spaniel which we allowed to live 










































































regulations of the Society of Beggars at Rome. 
It was highly entertaining and at the same time 
revolting to think of how the public is imposed 
upon by these wretches. 

From the Sorbonne I made my way by the 
Rue St. Michael to the Seine. By this time 
the sun was shining brightly and illuminating 
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in the house was well aware that if he returned 
dirty, he would not be admitted indoors. About 
an hour before the close of the day’s shooting, 
he used to strike work and begin to clean him- 
self; and if urged to do more, would slip off 
home and present himself neat and clean in the 
dining-room. One day the dog had been left at 
home, and his master returned and seated him- 
self wet and with half-frozen drops of ice stick- 
ing to his gaiters, by the fire. “Pan” ran up 
and carefully licked off the frozen ice and snow, 
stopping every now and then to give an anxious 
look, which said as plainly as possible : “ Dear 
me, if I don’t get him clean quickly, he will be 
sent to lie in the stable.” 


Animals’ Beds.—The sight of the prairie-dogs 
making up their beds on winter afternoons, is 
the funniest scene in the Zoo. There are several 
sets of these genial little fellows in the gardens, 
two or three in a cage, each of which is supplied 
with a sleeping-box in one corner, while every 
other day a few handfuls of fresh straw are put 
in. In the morning, the prairie-dogs carry every 
bit of their last night’s bed out of the box, and 
throw it out into the cage. They then eat their 
breakfast, and spend the day in playing about, 
staring visitors out of countenance, cramming 
long pieces of straw into their mouths and 
pouches, and nibbling carrots. 

About three o’clock, when the days are short, 
they suddenly recollect that they have not made 
their beds, and at once set to work in a hurry 
to get it done before dark. As the closing-bell 
rings at dusk, and that is the moment in which 
the prairie-dogs earnestly desire to be in bed, it 
almost seems to anyone who watches them, as if 
they knew the time, and were waiting fur the 
curfew before turning in. But bed-making with 
them is a very serious matter. Common straw, 
dragged in just as it is, does not suit them at 
all. It has all to be cut up to a certain length, 
and then carried in in bundles and “ made up” 
inside. Each prairie-dog sits up on end, and 
crams straw into its mouth in a most dreadful 
hurry, holding the straws across and breaking 
them off on each side with its paws, exactly as 


bad sewing-maids indulge in the bad habit of 


breaking cotton with their teeth. As soon as 
the prairie-dog has filled its mouth till it cannot 
hold any more, it drops on all fours and gal- 
lops off into the sleeping box, arranges the cut 
straw, and rushes out again for a fresh supply. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

This body may be regarded as commencing 
its sessions with the meeting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day, the 
seventeenth of Fourth Month. 

There were several strangers present, among 
others our friend Phebe R. Gifford, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, now aged about ninety- 
four. 

During the time of waiting on the Lord, 
which preceded the transaction of the business, 
there were several communications, and the 
feeling over the meeting was a comfortable one. 

Last year a Committee was appointed to visit 
subordinate Select Meetings. Their report was 
an acceptable one. In it was extended a cau- 
tion about such a study of the Scriptures, as 
would lead any to trust in the knowledge thus 












of the Spirit of Truth, whose revelations must 
be experienced to give a really valuable knowl- 
edge of spiritual things. Much time was spent 
in the consideration of this report, and there 
was a general unity of sentiment on the points 
discussed. One Friend called attention to the 
danger of views gradually creeping in, which 
were opposed to the doctrine ever held by 
Friends, of the Divinity of Christ. 

After answering the first two Queries, the 
meeting adjourned, feeling thankful for the 
favors vouchsafed. 

The Yearly Meeting for Business convened on 
Second-day morning, the nineteenth of Fourth 
Month. During the time of silence, there seemed 
a solid covering over the assembly, and a con- 
cern that the Head of the Church might pre- 
side, and season the minds of those present so 
as to qualify them for the right transaction of 
the business to come before them. After the 
opening business had been gone through with, a 
Friend referred to the former practice of taking 
up the epistles from other meetings at that time, 
and, under a sense of duty, proposed the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to censider the pro- 
priety of preparing an epistle of brotherly love 
to Ohio Yearly Meeting, with authority to pro- 
duce such a document, if way should open to 
prepare one. A considerable number of Friends 
expressed their unity with the proposal. Another 
Friend suggested that our Yearly Meeting pre- 
pare a short loving address, to be sent to Friends 
everywhere, encouraging an adherence to our 
ancient principles, This met with a favorable 
response, and both subjects were referred to the 
same Committee. 

A Committee was appointed on the Treas- 
urer’s account, and one to nominate a new com- 
mittee to have charge of Westtown School. A 
caution was given to this Committee to have 
especial regard in the selection of a new com- 
mittee to the religious qualifications of those 
proposed, which, it was stated, were more im- 
portant than the intellectual ability or acquire- 
ments. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, in view of the 
much reduced number of their members, re- 
quested the appointment of a Committee to be 
incorporated with their meetings and to assist 
them in deciding whether or not to give up their 
Quarterly Meeting, and to be joined to another. 
As this is a weighty subject, a few Friends were 
named to nominate such a Committee. 

A Committee was appointed to propose a 
member of the Meeting for Sufferings in place 
of Joseph Rhoads, deceased. 

A portion of the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings was read. 

Among the matters which had claimed the at- 
tention of the Meeting for Sufferings during the 
past year was the preparation and distribution 
of an Appeal to our fellow-Christians on the 
subject of war, and a protest against the in- 
troduction of military drill into schools, and 
the forming of what are termed “ Boys’ Bri- 
gades.” This appeal was mainly directed to the 
professors of Christianity, and was enforced by 
references to the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles, as well as by the predictions of the 
ancient prophets, of the coming of a day when 
wars should cease. 

One hundred and ten thousand copies of this 
Appeal had been printed, and they had been 
sent to the ministers of various denominations, 
to teachers and other classes of influential citi- 
zens. Many replies had been received express- 
ing sympathy with the objects of the Appeal 


obtained, instead of depending on the opening | and offering aid in its distribution. In several 


cases inquiries were made as to the general 
principles held by the Society of Friends, and 
way was thus opened for the distribution of 
books and tracts setting forth the Christian doc- 
trines of our Society. 

An edition of “ Dymond’s Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality” had been published, abridged 
by the omission of some parts which were either 
especially adapted to England, or have been 
rendered unnecessary by the changed conditions 
of modern practice. 

An edition had been printed of the Memorial 
of Deborah B. Webb, of M. Brooks on “ Silent 
Waiting,” of “Thirteenth Proposition of Bar- 
clay’s Apology,” and “Memoirs of Stephen 
Grellet.” 

The Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting had 
received nine hundred and fifty dollars from a 
bequest to the Meeting for Sufferings, left by 
our late friend, Edward C. Jones, the interest 
of which is to be used in publishing and circu- 
lating the approved writings of our Society. 

During the year the following appropriations 
had been made from the funds in the hands of 
the Charleston Trustees: Da Morris Monthly 
Meeting, Kansas, one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars ; Rich Square Monthly Meeting, North 
Carolina, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

A memorial to the Senate of the United States 
in favor of ratifying the Treaty of Arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
had been prepared and forwarded. 

Memorials for our deceased Friends, Rebecca 
S. Conrad and Clarkson Sheppard, had been 
examined and directed to be laid before the 
Yearly Meeting. 

In addition to the “ Appeal on War,” two 
thousand nine hundred and twenty volumes and 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-one pam- 
phlets had been taken from the Book Store. 

Third-day. The Representatives proposed that 
Ephraim Smith be appointed as Clerk, and Jo- 
seph L. Bailey as Assistant Clerk, for the pres- 
ent year, which was united with, and they were 
appointed. 

The Verbal Committee appointed yesterday 
to examine two communications sent to the 
Meeting reported that one of them was an epis- 
tle from London Yearly Meeting, which they 
suggested should be read, as a matter of informa- 
tion and courtesy, with the distinct understand- 
ing that it was not to be regarded as opening a 
regular correspondence, or in any degree with- 
drawing from the support of those principles 
which we had heretofore maintained. The Clerk 
was to convey the information of what had been 
done, to the Clerk of London Yearly Meeting. 

A suggestion was afterwards made that the 
Clerk should sign his communication as Clerk, 
thus giving it an official character, but it was 
thought best not to go beyond the report of the 
Com mittee. 

After this matter was disposed of, the remain- 
ing Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
read. Their proceedings met with the approval 
of the meeting. In considering the report of the 
Book Committee, some Friends spoke especially 
on the value of two books they had issued dur- 
ing the past year, “Stephen Grellet’s Memoirs” 
and “ Jonathan Dymond’s Essays on the Princi- 
ples of Morality.” Friends were encouraged to 
aid in the distribution of our approved writings. 

After the disposal of this business, the first 
three Queries were read and considered, and 
then the Meeting adjourned. 


We insert in the present number a communica- 
tion from a well concerned Friend, who questions 
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the propriety of admitting into Tar FRIEND an- 
ecdotes respecting worthy servants of the Lord, 
which indicate that they were at times off their 
guard, and indulged in too much levity. We are 
willing to take our share of the censure, and hope 
in the future to be more guarded as to what is 
admitted into our columns. For while we have 
no controversy with innocent cheerfulness, and 
do not doubt that some minds may draw in- 
struction from funny anecdotes, there are others 
who may so misuse such incidents as to encour- 
age therein a degree of lightness inconsistent 
with that watchfulness against evil which re- 
ligion enjoins. 


We have received several notices of meetings 
of different sorts to be held during the week of 
our Yearly Meeting, but for the reasons indicat- 
ed in the editorial of last week—especially the 
disadvantage of having the interest of Friends 
drawn away in part from the proper business of 
the Yearly Meeting, we have believed it best to 
decline publishing any of them. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—It is stated that the commander 
of the international fleets has received notice that the 
United States does not recognize the existence of a 
blockade of Crete. 

A number of the Western Senators, representing 
wool-producing States, have agreed upon amendments 
which they will insist shall tbe made in the Dingley 
Tariff bill. These relate chiefly to the “ carpet wools,” 
and increase the rates provided in the pending bill. 

Twenty years ago a new postmaster in New York 
city would have the power to appoint 2,000 subor- 
dinates, while now there are but two positions not 
covered by the Civil Service rules. 

The New York Senate has passed the Greater New 
York Charter bill over Mayor Strong’s veto by a vote 
of 34 to 10. 

The State of Maine has a Canadian French popula- 
tion of 55,000. 

Immense beds of paint rock have been discovered 
near Augusta. Specimens have been sent to experts, 
and have been pronounced of the best quality. The 
beds are about fifteen miles from Augusta, and the 
rock, which is of two colors—red and yellow—is found 
in large quantities. 

On the 18th instant the Mississippi River at Vicks- 
burg had fallen six-tenths of a foot in consequence of 
a crevasse at Bigg’s levee, and the greater part of the 
southern section of Madison Parish, Louisiana, was 
under water. The flood had then reached Tallalah, 
eighteen miles west of Delta, and was rising a foot an 
hour. 

A despatch from New York city of the 20th instant 
says: “To-day is a record breaker in two respects, ac- 
cording to the official weather observer. It is the 
coldest April 20th on record, and is the first day on 
record when we have had freezing temperature after 
the 19th of the month.” 

The Public Ledger says editorially: “ The reports 
which come from the anthracite coal regions of this 
State concerning the condition of the miners as it is 
being revealed to a committee of the Legislature in- 
dicate that it is most pitiful and deplorable. The en- 
tire coal area appears to be overcrowded with cheap 
labor, large numbers of the men being able to earn 
scarcely enough to keep themselves and families from 
starvation ; many of them are suffering from every 
conceivable form of physical distress, and the prospect 
of their being able to improve their condition is al- 
most hopelessly gloomy. They have in some 
places, as appears by the testimony presented to the 
legislative committee, reduced the wage rate so low 
that it is scarcely sufficient to provide the necessaries 
of decent, sanitary living. They herd in squalor, sub- 
jects of abject penury, and are beset by disease, dirt 
and hunger. The worst of it is that the evil conse- 
quences do not end with their distress and suffering. 
The low wage rate which these aliens have so gener- 
ally introduced into the coal and iron industries of 
the State is likely or certain to become the popular 
one unless immigration is restrained from everywhere 
overcrowding our labor market. No more conclusive 
proofs of the need of reforming our immigration laws 
are required than are to be found in the sworn state- 
ments and visible facts presented during the last few 
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days to the committee, showing the wretched condi- 
tion of the foreigners herded like cattle in some of the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. That which has happened 
in one or two of our industries is likely to happen in 
others unless sume restriction is provided against the 
tide of foreign cheap labor which is steadily pouring 
into our ports.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 419, which 
is 66 less than the previous week, and 108 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 220 
were males and 199 females: 66 died of pneumonia ; 
43 of consumption; 28 of heart disease; 19 of bron- 
chitis ; 19 of convulsions; 16 of marasmus; 16 of old 
age; 15 of diphtheria; 14 of apoplexy; 13 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 12 of nephritis; 12 of whooping 
cough; 10 of cancer, and 9 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U.S8.2’s, 96} a 98; 4’s, reg., 111 a 1113; 
coupon, 112} a 113; new 4’s, reg., 1233 a 123}; cou- 
pon, 124} a 1243; 5’s, reg., 113} a 115}; coupon, 114 
a 1143; currency 6’s, 104 a 107. 

Corton was steady at 7}}c. per pound for middling 
uplands, but spinners bought sparingly. 

FrEp.—Spot bran ranged from $14.00 to $15.75 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $13.00 a $13.50 for spring 
in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.65; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.75 a $4.00; 
do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., 
do., patent, $4.30 a $4.50; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.50 ; 
do., straight, $3.75 a $3.90 ; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.95 
a $3.20; do., clear, $3.85 a $4.10: do., straight, $4.10 
a $4.30; do., patent, $4.35 a $4.60. Rye FLrour.— 
$2.25 a $2.40 per bbl. as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 87 a 874c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 27 a 27}c. 
No. 3 white oats, 235 a 24c. 

BEEF CaTtrLE.—Extra, 54 a d}e.; good, 4 a 5c.; 
medium, 44 a 43c.; common, 44 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—No wool sheep were on the 
market: Extra clipped, 4} a 4}c.; good, do., 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, do., 33 a 3$c.; common, do., 3 a 3}c.; clipped 
lambs, 4 a 5c. 

Hoas.—Best Western, 6 a 6}c.; other Western, 5} a 
6c.: State, 53 a 5c. 

ForEIGN.—A convention has been signed between 
France and Brazil for the arbitration of the Guiana 
boundary dispute. 

Information has been received in Washington that 
the President of the Swiss Republic has been selected 
as arbitrator of the boundary dispute between Brazil 
and French Guiana. 

The financial delegate of the Russian Government 
in Paris says that de Witte’s financial policy is now 
definitely accepted by Russia, which is irrevocably 
committed to the gold standard. 

The Evening News on the 14th instant published a 
despatch from its special correspondent at Athens, 
saying that the Turkish Government had formally 
informed the Greek Government that any further 
raid of irregulars into Turkish territory would be re- 
garded as a declaration of war upon the part of Greece. 

The Turkish Council of Ministers on the 18th de- 
clared that war has broken out and ordered Edham 
Pasha, the Turkish military commander, to take the 
offensive. 

A despatch of the 18th from Athens, says: ‘“ The 
Turkish batteries: at Prevesa, on the north shore of 
the entrance of the Gulf of Arta, where, according to 
the treaty of Berlin, the Turks had no right to erect 
fortitications, fired on and sank a Greek steamer, the 
Macedonia, this morning while she was attempting to 
leave the Gulf of Ambracia. The crew of the steamer 
were saved by boats from the shore, but the Captain 
of the Macedonia was severely wounded. Upon re- 
ceipt of this news, the Greek Government sent orders 
to the Greek fleet in the Gulf of Ambracia to bom- 
bard Prevesa. Consequently the bombardment of 
Prevesa commenced at 6 o’clock this morning and 
continues as this despatch is sent. Prevesa, which is 
in Epirus and eighteen miles from Arta, is strongly 
fortified.” 

The Greeks hold that it was an attempt upon the 
part of the Turkish forces to occupy a strategic posi- 
tion near Mount Analipsas, not far from Nezeros, in 
the neutral zone, which led to an encounter on the 
16th between the Greeks and the Turks. This, it is 
added, was used at Constantinople as a reason for or- 
dering Edhem Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in- 
chief, to assame the offensive, and led to the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between the countries. 

The so-called outrage off Prevesa, when the Turk- 
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ish batteries there sank the steamer Macedonia, fur. 
ther justified Greece, in the minds of the Athenians, 
in waging war against Turkey. 

A desperate fight occurred at the Milouna P. 
where the Turks were victorious. The bombardment 
of Prevesa continues. At Reveni the Turks were de. 
feated with heavy losses. 

Russia has been assured that Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro will maintain strict neutrality during the 
present trouble. 

In 1896 emigrants from Italy numbered 306,093, 
the greatest on record. More than 60,000 came to 
this country, 75,000 went to Argentina, and the most 
of the remainder to Brazil and Uruguay. 

The Czar has ordered that hereafter all criminals 
condemned to imprisonment in Siberia shall be con- 
veyed there by railway, instead of being compelled to 
march. 

Captain General Polavioja says the rebellion in the 
Phillipine Islands is nearly quelled; that only 6000 
insurgents, partly armed, are in the field. 

Swall diamonds have been discovered in the sand 
taken from a lake formed by the crater of an extinct 
volcano in the Witzies Hoek Mountains of Natal, 
which are beyond the hitherto known diamond fields, 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLiiam F. WickEerRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, on the fourteenth of Second Month, 1897, 

NATHAN WHITE, aged eighty-eight years, two months, 
and nine days, after an illness of several days. He 
was a life-long member of Piney Woods Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, near Belvidere, Perquimans Co., 
N. C., and a firm adherent of the principles of early 
Friends. His longevity was a striking example of 
temperance in all things. Measuring his words and 
actions by the golden rule, he lived peaceably with 
all men. He was a devoted husband and father, kind 
neighbor, and loyal citizen. He leaves a loving wife, 
four children, four gran Ichildren and one brother. 
May they emulate his example, so when called from 
works to rewards, they may be a reunited family, 
where parting or death never intrudes. He repeated 
a portion of the twenty-third Psalm during his last 
illness. May we, like him, when passing through the 
“ valley of the shadow of death,” fear no evil, realizing 
that his rod and his staff they comfort us, and under- 
neath us are “ The Everlasting Arms.” The funeral 
services were conducted at Piney Woods, where a large 
circle of friends and relatives paid their last tribute 
of respect to one they lovel and esteemed. They 
were admonished not to weep for him, but to weep 
for themselves and their children. “ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” 
, at London Grove, Pa., on Third Month 12th, 
1897, GEorGE SHARPLESS, an esteemed elder and 
overseer of London Grove Monthly Meeting, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. 

——, at the re-idence of Kliza H. Varney, Bloom- 
field, Ontario, Canada, on Fourth Month Ist, 1897, 
Amy Lear, aged eighty-one years and five months. 
She was a consistent member of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and was beloved by all classes. 
She was ill about a week, and evinced resignation to 
the Divine will, and thankfulness that she was with 
her friends during her sickness (she lived alone) She 
several times said she was ready to go, and when one 
spoke to her about her recovery, she replied : this 
would only have to be gone over again before long. 
She was a pattern of patience, meekness and love to 
us all. She leaves one daughter and one grandson to 
mourn their loss. 
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